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Some  husbands  are  particular  about  certain  things  and  some  husbands  are 
particular  about  others. 

A  letter  came  in  the  other  day  telling  me  about  a  husband  who  is  parti- 
cular about  his  potatoes  au  gratin.    He  lives  in  Syracuse,  Hew  York,  and  his 
young  wife,  who  wrote  the  letter,   says  he  has  always  been  accustomed  to  ex- 
cellent cooking.     I  think  he's  been  a  lucky  man,   if  you  ask  me.    And  I  think 
fe's  still  very  lucky  because  he  has  a  wife  who  wants  to  cook  everything  exactly 
as  he  wants  it.     She's  worried  just  now  because  he  says  the  potatoes  au  gratin 
she  fixes  are  too  dry.     I've  sent  this  young  wife  a  copy  of  the  green  cookbook. 
By  this  time,  I  hope  her  troubles  are  over,  for  on  -cage  55  is  the  best  recipe 
for  this  kind  of  potatoes  I  know  of  —  a  recipe  that  I'm  sure  would  please  any 
husband,  no  matter  how  particular.    However,  if  this  husband  still  thinks  the 
potatoes  are  too  dry  for  him,  just  add  a  little  extra  cream  s auce  to  the  dish. 

Here's  a  question  from  another  man.    He  doesn't  say,  but  I  suspect  that 
he's  a  bachelor.     Otherwise,  I'm  sure  his  wife  would  have  answered  his  question 
long  ago: 

"Dear  Aunt  Sammy:     I  often  wonder  if  all  this  business  of  eating  the 
right  food  —  of  getting  your  minerals  and  your  vitamins  and  so  forth  isn't 
really  a  waste  of  time  and  energy.     Don't  you  honestly  think  we'd  all  get  on 
just  as  well  if  we  didn't  bother  so  much  about  this  matter  of  keeping  fit?" 

The  best  reply  to  that  letter  that  I  can  think  of  is  a  little  verse,  a 
wise  little  rhyme  called  "The  I/Ian  and  His  Car." 

You  know  the  model  of  your  car, 

You  know  just  what  its  powers  are. 

You  treat  it  with  a  deal  of  care, 

Nor  tax  it  more  than  it  will  bear. 

But  as  to  self— that's  different; 
I Your  mechanism  may  be  bent, 
I Your  carburetor  gone  to  grass, 
lYour  engine  just  a  rusty  mass. 
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•hir  wheels  may  cobble  and  your  cogs 
Be  handed  over  to  the  dogs, 
And  you  skip  and  skid  and  slide 
Without  a  thought  of  things  inside, 
that  fools  indeed  we  mortals  are, 
To  lavish  care  upon  a  car, 
Tith  ne'er  a  bit  of  time  to  see 
About  our  own  machinery. 

Still  another  friend,  this  one  out  in  Kansas,  asks  for  directions  for 
sugar-curing  fresh  pork.    We're  sending  this  lady  a  copy  of  bulletin  number 
1186,  called  "Pork  on  the  Farm,"  which  gives  full  directions  for  curing.  Any- 
body else  want  that  bulletin?    We'll  be  glad  to  send  you  a  copy  also. 

It's  my  guess  that  there  are  going  to  be  a  lot  of  parties  this  month. 
Otherwise,  how  does  it  happen  that  1 1 m  beseiged  with  requests  for  recipes  for 
hone-rnade  salted  nuts?    The  recipe  for  salting  nuts  is  not  in  the  green  cook- 
book.    So  I  appealed  to  headquarters  for  help.    Now  I  have  right  here  the 
Recipe  Lady' s  directions.    Maybe  you'll  want  to  take  them  down,  in  case  you'd 
like  to  make  some  salted  almonds  or  peanuts  one  of  these  days. 

I'll  warn  you  in  advance,  though,  that  this  recipe  is  rather  long.  Has 
your  pencil  a  long  stout  point  on  the  end? 

For  salted  almonds  you  only  need  the  almonds,  the  salt  and  the  cooking 
oil.    To  be  exact,  you' 11  need  l/2  pound  of  shelled  almonds,  1  quart  of  cooking 
oil,  and  salt. 

First,  of  course,  3/ou  blanch  the  almonds  to  remove  that  brown  skin  over 
each  nut.    Put  the  shelled  almonds  in  a  deep  wire  sieve  or  basket  and  place  this 
in  a  large  kettle  of  water  just  below  the  boiling  point.    Keep  the  nuts  in  this 
hot  water  for  three  minutes.    Then  remove  and  drain  them.    Now  the  skins  are 
loosened  and  will  slip  off  very  easily  when  you  press  them  with  the  thumb  and 
forefinger  from  the  pointed  end  of  the  nut.     Spread  these  blanched  nuts  on  ab- 
sorbent paper  and  dry  them  overnight  —  or,  for  longer,  if  they  need  it. 

For  cooking  the  nuts,  use  a  quart  of  any  fresh  cooking  oil  in  a  kettle 
for  deep-fat  frying.    This  quantity  of  oil  maintains  a  more  even  temperature, 
and  the  nuts  will  brown  more  uniformly.    Put  the  nuts  in  a  large  deep  sieve  so 
that  they  will  not  float  out  over  the  top,  and  so  that  each  nut  will  be  surround- 
ed by  the  oil.    Heat  the  oil  to  a  temperature  of  300  degrees  F.    At  this  tem- 
perature the  nuts  will  cook  sufficiently  in  6  or  7  minutes.    As  soon  as  they  are 
cooked,  remove  them  from  the  fat  and  spread  them  out  on  absorbent  paper. 

Now  here's  an  odd  thing  about  those  nuts.     They  continue  to  brown  some- 
what after  they've  come  out  of  the  hot  fat.     So  if  you  haven't  a  thermometer, 
tile  rule  is  to  remove  them  from  the  fat  when  they  appear  a  very  light  brown* 
Pat  them  gently  with  absorbent  paper,  while  they're  hot,  to  get  rid  of  the 
excess  fat.    And  while  still  hot  sprinkle  them  with  salt. 


Peanuts  are  salted  in  practically  the  same  way. 
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A  lady  in  Oregon  asks  how  many  times  a  year  a  floor  needs  rewaxing. 

Here's  what  the  specialists  have  to  say.    Under  moderate  use,  a  floor 
needs  re-"axirv;  only  two  or  three  times  a  year.     Putting  on  too  much  wax  is  a 
common  mistake.    The  extra  wax  lies  on  the  surface  in  a  soft  layer  that  collects 
dust  and  is  easily  marred.    To  clean  a  waxed  floor,  sweep  it  with  a  soft  brush 
or  a  mop  entirely  free  from  oil.     Oil  softens  wax,  and  should  never  be  used  on 
it,  in  any  way.    Occasionally  a  waxed  floor  needs  a  thorough  cleaning  with  a 
Cloth  wrung  out  of  warm,  soapy  water  —  or  better  still,  with  a  cloth  moistened 
in  turpentine  or  gasoline.    Water  dulls  and  whitens  a  waxed  floor.  Turpentine 
Or  gasoline  dissolves  the  film  of  dirty  wax  on  the  surface,  an#  leaves  it  bright. 
However,  in  using  gasoline  and  turpentine,  remember  that  they  are  very  inflam- 
mable.    Don't  use  them  near  any  flame,  whether  it's  a  burning  gas  jet,  an  open 
fire  in  a  fireplace  or  a  lighted  match.    And  never  keep  a  large  quantity  around 
in  an  open  vessel. 

Here's  another  query  about  cleaning:     "Please  tell  me  how  to  remove  paint 
and  varnish  which  have  been  spattered  on  the  window  pane." 

That's  an  easy  one.    Paint  or  varnish  spatters  on  glass  may  be  dissolved 
with  turpentine  or  alcohol,  or  rubbed  off  with  a  dull  knife. 

A  letter  postmarked  Fitchburg,  uassachusetts ,  just  came  in  on  this 
morning's  mail.     It  was  from  a  mother  to  whom  I  sent  that  good  booklet,  "Infant 
Care"  last  year.    Here's  what  she  writes:     "My  little  daughter  is  just  one  year 
old  today  and  the  booklet  you  sent  me  on  infant  care  has  been  consulted  almost 
daily  during  the  past  year.    Would  you  sent  me  whatever  other  bulletins  you  have 
Dn  the  care  of  small  children?" 

Shall  I  tell  you  "hat  I'm  sending  her.    First,  I'm  sending  the  bulletin 
on  food  for  children.    Along  with  it  I'm  sending  the  leaflet  on  good  food  habits 
for  children.    Then  I'm  asking  the  Children's  Bureau  to  send  that  nice  blue 
booklet  of  theirs  —  such  a  useful  one  —  called  "The  Child  from  One  to  Six.'1 
This  is  the  handbook  for  the  mother  to  use  as  soon  as  her  baby  has  had  his  first 
birthday  and  has  officially  graduated  from  the  infant  stage  to  the  small  child 
period. 

Before  I  go,  let  me  tell  you  that  next  week  I'm  going  to  discuss  St. 
Valentine's  festivities,  menus  and  recipes  and  entertaining  generally.  Let's 
see.    St.  Valentine's  day  arrives  on  Sunday  this  year.    Well,  let's  talk  over 
our  plans  on  Thrusday  or  Friday.    Will  that  be  time  enough  for  you?    Of  course, 
it's  not  always  safe  to  maize  predictions  so  far  in  advance,  but  I've  also  begun 
to  think  about  the  patriotic  days  that  come  along  this  month,  too  Washington's 
birthday,  especially  since  this  year  is  the  two  hundredth  anniversary  of  his 
birth. 


For  tomorrow?    Let's  see.    How  would  yon  like  a  buffet  lunch  for  Sunday 
night?    All  right. 


